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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  PROJECT, 
"AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."  THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  BROOKS  HAYS,  FORMERLY  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY. 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  IN  WASHINGTON  ON  JANUARY  15,  1971,  BY  DR.  CHARLES 
CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  AT  MEMPHIS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY.   RECORDING  SPEED  IS  1.7/8  INCHES  PER  SECOND. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  suggest,  Mr.  Hays,  that  we  start  with  some 
statement  of  your  background  and  your  experience 
before  becoming  a  member  of  the  Board  of  TVA,  and 
then  proceed  into  your  activities  as  director. 


MR.  HAYS: 


I  was  born  at  London,  Arkansas,  in  Pope  (P-O-P-E) 
County,  in  1898,  August  9.   My  father  was  a  country 
school  teacher,  my  mother  also.  She  taught  for  him, 
incidentally,  when  he  spent  one  semester  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  giving  him  the  only  formal  law 
education  he  had.  And  I  grew  up  in  the  usual  kind 
of  environment  that  a  product  of  rural  Arkansas 
would  have.   My  parents  moved  from  London,  perhaps 
about  a  month  after  I  was  born.  Father  was  teaching 
the  summer  session  there  and  he  moved  to  another 
community  in  the  county,  Atkins,  a  much  larger 
community,  and  then  when  I  was  five  years  of  age 


MR.  HAYS:         to  Russellville,  the  county  seat.   I  went  through 
(Cont'd.) 

the  schools  at  Russellville,  graduated  from  the 

high  school  there  in  1915,  entered  the  University 

of  Arkansas,  received  my  bachelor's  degree  there, 

then  came  to  Washington  to  work  in  the  Treasury 

Department  for  the  munificent  sum  of  one  hundred 

dollars  a  month,  attending  evening  classes  from 

five  to  seven  at  George  Washington  University  Law 

School,  returned  to  Arkansas  upon  graduation  in 

June  of  1922  to  practice  with  my  father  at 

Russellville.   In  the  meantime  I  married  in  February 

of  my  senior  year,  1922.  My  wife  spent  the  last 

four  months  of  my  residence  here  in  Washington. 

Then  we  went  back  to  start  a  family  and  pursue  the 

usual  professional  life  as  a  country  lawyer.  We 

had  a  baby  born  in  Russellville  in  October  of  1923, 

our  daughter  Betty,  who  is  now  married,  the  mother 

of  two  children.   She's  married  to  an  engineer. 

They  live  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

But  in  1924  I  was  invited  to  become  the 
campaign  manager  of  a  candidate  for  attorney 
general,  Mr.  H.  W.  Applegate.   I  accepted  it  and 
was  appointed  his  assistant  when  he  successfully 
completed  that  race  and  became  Attorney  General  of 


MR.  HAYS:        Arkansas  in  January,  1925.   I  spent  two  years  as 
(Cont'd.) 

director  of  the  civil  law  division  of  the  Attorney 

General's  office,  then  resigned  to  go  into  the 

insurance  business,  but  I  felt  that  public  service 

had  a  much  stronger  appeal  for  me  than  the  conventional 

law  practice  or  insurance  business,  so  I  resigned 

after  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  the  insurance 

business  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Little 

Rock  with  Bolon  Turner  (B-O-L-O-N),  who  in  1934 

was  appointed  to  what  was  then  callled  the  Board  of 

Tax  Appeals,  now  known  as  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 

States.  He's  now  a  retired  judge  of  that  court 

spending  some  of  his  time  in  active  judicial  service 

on  the  Tax  Court.  But  we  had  about  five  years  in 

the  practice  in  the  firm  of  Hays  and  Turner  in  Little 

Rock.  But  as  I  indicated,  political  life  had  a 

strong  appeal  to  me,  so  when  it  appeared  in  March 

of  1928  that  the  race  for  governor  would  be  an  open 

race  I  announced  Judge  Martineau,  who  was  elected 

governor  in  '26,  resigned  to  become  a  federal  judge, 

so  I  became  one  of  seven  candidates  for  the 

Democratic  nomination  for  governor  in  1928  when  I 

was  only  about  twenty-nine  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

I  guess,  according  to  the  newspaper  accounts 


MR.  HAYS:         at  the  time  I  was  the  youngest  man  ever  to  run  for 
(Cont'd.) 

governor  of  Arkansas.   There  had  been  younger 

governors  in  other  states,  one  governor  who  served 

in  the  Reconstruction  period  in  Louisiana  was  only 

twenty-six.  And  we  did  a  little  research  because  of 

the  constant  cry  of  our  opposition  that  I  was  too 

young.   I  could  understand  that.   I  don't  want  to 

weigh  this  down  with  too  much  comment  on  that  early 

political  history,  but  I  remember  speaking  to  the 

business  leadership  of  Little  Rock  which  felt  rather 

warm  toward  me.   I  had  identified  myself  with  this 

insurance  business  and  had  a  lot  of  friends  in  the 

civic  leadership  of  the  city.  And  they  complained 

that  I  was  getting  into  the  governor's  race  too 

soon,  that  I  should  leave  it  to  older  men.  And 

my  comment  was  that  if  they  could  induce  some  man 

of  more  mature  years  to  enter  the  race  who  would 

stand  for  the  things  I  stood  for,  which  was  to  break 

up  some  of  the  corrupt  influences  in  the  State 

administration  at  that  time  and  place  our  road 

program  on  a  more  solid  basis,  if  there  could  be 

a  forthright  campaign  along  that  line,  then  I  would 

gladly  yield.  Well,  no  one  came  forward  who  seemed 

to  offer  hope  of  success  who  pursued  that  philosophy, 

so  I  finished  the  race  a  good  second. 


MR.  HAYS:  There  was  no  run-off  primary,  or  I  rather 

(Cont'd.) 

think  I  would  have  been  elected  governor  in  1928 

because  the  man  who  did  win  the  nomination  received 

less  than  a  majority;  he  was  a  plurality  governor. 

There  were  seven  of  us,  I  believe  I  said,  and  then 

two  years  later,  since  these  conditions  continued, 

that  is,  what  I  called  an  improvident  road  program, 

bond  issues  which  were  inordinantly  high  in  volume. 

There  were  two  objections  to  the  excessive  issuance 

of  bonds:  one,  that  it  placed  very  high  per 

capita  indebtedness  on  the  people,  and  second,  it 

undertook  to  lay  the  roads  down,  to  build  the  roads 

at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  engineering  and  business 

resources  were  able  to  handle.   So  I  ran  again  in 

1930  and  again  was  defeated.  And  a  little  later 

on  I  advocated  (well,  I  advocated  it  in  my  campaign) 

but  a  little  later  on  I  was  able  to  secure  the 

passage  of  a  run-off  primary  because  I  figured  that 

I  had  been  deprived  of  the  governorship  by  this 

unsatisfactory  method  of  giving  the  nomination  to 

a  plurality  candidate. 

Now  I  could  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  issues 
in  the  campaign,  but  I  think  I  had  better  jump  over 
that  unless  you  have  something  to  ask  about  the 


MR.  HAYS:         issues  and  about  the  history  of  my  politics  because 
(Cont'd.) 

it  has  always  seemed  to  political  observers  that 

my  philosophy,  that  is,  stressing  "economy"  was  a 

bit  inconsistant  with  my  later  espousal  of  liberal 

causes  which  became  the  targets  of  the  same 

philosophy.   In  other  words,  men  pursuing  the 

doctrine  of  an  inexpensive  government  and  a 

"balance-the-budget"  government  have,  of  course, 

made  such  things  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

which  is  an  expensive  project,  the  object  of  their 

economic  complaints.  But  I  don't  see  any  inconsistancy 

in  this. 

It  was  only  because  I  felt  that  the  resources 
of  a  poor  state  like  Arkansas  being  limited  we  should 
be  extremely  wise  and  cautious  in  burdening  our  state 
government  with  excessive  interest  charges  which,  of 
course,  from  my  point  of  view  meant  a  distortion  of 
priorities.   It  meant  less  money  for  education.   It 
meant  less  money  for  health  and  the  things  that  would 
naturally  interest  me  as  a  sociologist,  an  amateur 
sociologist,  who  was  concerned  about  elevating  the 
life  of  the  masses  of  our  rural  people.  At  that 
time  Arkansas  was  still  decidedly  a  rural  state.  I 
think  as  late  as  1930  we  were  about  seventy-five 


MR.  HAYS:         percent  rural.   It  depends,  of  course,  on  what  you 
(Cont'd.) 

drew  as  a  arbitrary  breaking  point  in  determining 

whether  people  are  rural  or  non-rural.  But  at  that 

period,  you,  as  a  former  Arkansan,  as  a  native  of 

Arkansas,  know  the  rural  culture  and  the  rural 

economy  predominated. 

I,  then  having  lost  the  governorship  twice 
within  a  two  year  period,  settled  back  thinking 
that  I'd  have  to  recoup.  My  personal  finances 
were  in  bad  shape  by  that  time;  although  I  had  no 
heavy  debt.   I  wasn't  capable  of  funding  heavy  debt, 
so  I  avoided  it.  But  incomes  were  low.  The 
Depression  period  was  hitting  us.  And  I  found 
myself  having  to  work  pretty  hard  in  sort  of  extra- 
curricular things  like  teaching  evening  classes  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  school  in  Little  Rock  and  elsewhere 
and  making  a  lot  of  speeches  with  very  modest,  extremely 
modest,  honorariums  doing  my  best  to  survive  in  the 
Depression  period  as  a  frustrated  politician.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  some  advantages.  Because 
I  had  had  tremendous  publicity,  of  course,  for  a 
young  man  to  have  made  impressive  races  and  to  be  known 
as  a  good  pleader  in  trial  practice.  I  don't  know 
how  much  stress  to  put  on  the  word  good  pleader.  My 


' 


MR.  HAYS:        father  was  an  excellent  trial  lawyer,  and  I  never 
(Cont'd.) 

had  hopes  and  never  did  match  him  as  a  trial 

lawyer.   But  I  did  get  some  law  practice  from  this 

political  experience.  Nevertheless,  I  faced  a 

tough  situation. 

I  didn't  regret  the  political  adventure 
because  I  knew  that  I  had  some  equipment  for  political 
leadership.   I  had  that  confidence  in  myself,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  I  had  been  defeated  twice,  I  felt, 
was  somewhat  incidental.   I  thought  that  somewhere 
down  the  line  there  would  be  opportunities  for  me 
later  that  would  give  me  an  outlet  for  this  very 
intense  concern  about  the  public  service.  And  it 
did  eventually  come.  However,  I  had  one  heartbreaking 
experience  in  1933  when  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
Congressional  office  and  I  decided  to  be  a  candidate 
in  a  special  election  in  September,  1933,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Ragon  who  resigned  to 
become  a  federal  judge.  These  judgeship  appointments 
were  very  attractive  to  Arkansas  lawyers,  of  course, 
being  a  lifetime  job,  with  a  high  salary,  and  great 
dignity,  and  prestige.   So  Mr.  Ragon  accepted  one  of 
the  first  Roosevelt  appointments,  and  in  1933  my 
opportunity  came. 


MR.  HAYS:  I  was  really  elected  that  year  because  you 

(Cont'd.) 

can  take  the  results  on  the  face  of  the  returns  and 

outside  of  one  county  of  the  eight  counties  in  the 

Fifth  District  I  was  five  hundred  ninety-five  votes 

ahead  of  my  opponent.   And  that  one  county  which 

held  out  its  returns  was  utterly  refusing  to  certify 

the  vote,  and  of  course,  that  immediately  sparked 

suspicions  of  irregularity.  And  when  the  vote  came 

in,  it  was  obvious  that  there  were  widespread 

regularities  in  that  county  because  they  turned  in 

for  my  opponent  1850  votes,  and  616  for  me,  and  that 

makes  a  total  of  2465  votes.  There  were  only  one 

thousand,  six  hundred  poll  taxpayers  in  the  county. 

My  opponent  got  two  hundred  more  votes  than  there 

were  voters  in  the  county.   It  was  amazing  that  the 

leadership  would  assume  they  could  get  by  with  it, 

but  it's  more  amazing  that  they  did  get  by  with  it. 

And  we  fought  it  out  in  the  court.  The  election 

contest  laws,  as  you  learned  as  a  young  student  of 

Arkansas  politics,  were  wholly  inadequate.  We  simply 

were  not  able  to  get  any  relief  in  the  courts,  and 

this  was  a  heartbreaking  experience. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  been  elected  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.   It  was  a  sort  of 


• 
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MR.  HAYS:         coup  of  my  friends.   At  the  last  minute  they  filed 
(Cont'd.) 

my  name  as  a  candidate  in  the  primary  of  1932  to  be 

Democratic  National  Committeeman,  Arkansas  being  one 

of  the  six  states  that  elected  by  popular  vote  in  the 

primary  rather  than  having  the  State  Committee  or 

State  Conventions  or  the  State  Delegation  to  the 

National  Convention  choose  the  National  Committeeman. 

You  know,  the  National  Committee  permitted  the  states 

to  use  any  method  that  they  desired.  So  my  friends 

put  my  name  on  the  ballot  against  what  we  called 

the  machine  candidate,  although  their  candidate  was 

a  fine  lawyer  and  a  fine  man,  Grover  Owens,  of  Little 

Rock  who  wanted  to  be  National  Committeeman.  My 

friends  felt  that  since  I  have  been  deprived  by  some 

rather  unusual  political  maneuvers  of  a  chance  to 

run  the  third  time  for  governor  in  '32,  one  way  to 

realize  a  little  something  on  the  investment  that  we 

had  put  into  these  governors'  races,  was  to  run  for 

National  Committeeman. 

And  it  paid  off.  I  carried  seventy-three  of 
the  seventy-five  counties,  having  spent  only  three 
dollars  and  sixty-five  cents.   I  believe  there  was  a 
small  filing  fee;  since  the  office  paid  no  salary, 
there  couldn't  be  a  very  large  fee.  But  except  for 
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MR.  HAYS:         that,  which  my  friends  put  up,  I  spent  only  three 
(Cont'd.) 

dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  for  a  phone  call  to 

Benton  County  when  we  had  heard  by  a  news  report 

that  my  name  had  been  accidently  left  off  the  ballot. 

So  that  was  an  interesting  episode  and,  of  course, 

it  led  to  something  very  wonderful  in  the  field  of 

national  activity  because  I  met  Mr.  Roosevelt 

during  the  campaign.   I  went  to  St.  Louis  to  hand 

him  a  check  for  some  money  we  had  raised,  largely 

among  young  Democrats  and  later  became  well  acquainted 

with  him.   I  saw  him  after  the  election  in  his  New 

York  City  home,  his  townhouse  home  and  discussed 

progressive  legislation  with  him.  Somewhere  along 

the  line,  if  I  might  get  ahead  of  my  story,  I 

began  to  have  hopes  of  seeing  something  done  in  the 

Arkansas  Valley  comparable  to  what  he  developed  with 

Senator  George  Norris'  cooperation  in  the  Tennessee 

Valley.  But  those  hopes,  as  you  know,  never 

materialized  and  there  were  powerful  barriers  as 

I  later  learned  in  the  way  of  fulfillment  of  those 

hopes.   But  there  was  considerable  support  for  the 

idea  of  a  number  of  valley  authorities,  Arkansas 

being  just  one  of  them,  as  I'm  sure  your  previous 

interviews  have  developed.  But  there  was  not  only 

strong  economic  resistence  to  the  idea,  there  were 
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MR.  HAYS:         strong  political  factors  opposing  such  a  step.   I 
(Cont'd.) 

can't  claim  any  contribution  to  the  idea  for  myself, 

I  only  point  out  that  I  would  have  been  extremely 

happy  to  see  Arkansas  picked  for  such  a  development 

because  I  think  that  in  many  respects  the  Arkansas 

River  has  the  same  potentiality  for  multi-purpose, 

centralized  control  and  development. 

In  1936  I  was  reelected  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.   In  the  meantime  Miss  Frances 
Perkins  offered  me  a  position  as  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  knowing  of  my  interest  in  social 
problems.   I  turned  that  down  to  make  the  1933  race 
for  Congress.   After  my  defeat  for  Congress,  and  I 
would  like  for  reasons  I  have  enumerated  to  quote  the 
word  "defeat",  after  my  failure  to  get  the  office 
that  I  had  been  elected  to,  I  then,  of  course,  had 
to  do  as  I  had  done  following  the  second  defeat  for 
governor,  I  had  to  settle  back  and  think  about 
supporting  my  little  family. 

A  second  child  had  been  born  shortly  after  we 
moved  to  Little  Rock  in  1925,  a  son  who  became  a 
lawyer,  named  for  my  father,  and  I  might  say,  since 
it  adds  just  a  little  footnote  to  his  character,  that 


- 
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MR.  HAYS:        he  was  appointed  to  an  interim  judgeship  by  Governor 
(Cont'd.) 

Winthrop  Rockefeller  and  served  a  good  portion  of  the 

year  1970  as  a  Circuit  Judge  in  Little  Rock  under 

that  appointment.  He  is  now  back  in  the  law 

practice  in  Little  Rock.  And  these  two  children, 

of  course,  constituted  a  challenge  to  my  earning 

capacity,  so  I  accepted  in  1934  a  second  offer  that 

Miss  Perkins  made  to  become  legal  advisor  to  the 

NRA  office  in  Little  Rock  for  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

The  NRA,  like  the  TVA,  was  a  distinctive  part 
of  the  New  Deal  legislative  package,  not  that  they 
were  related  at  all,  but  both  were  bold  measures 
dealing  with  economic  problems  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  brilliant,  young  advisors  (not  all  of  them 
were  young;  but  primarily  youthful  men)  and  all  of 
them  youthful  in  their  outlook.  NRA  was  a  part  of 
the  package.   It  was  not  permanent  but  it  had  an 
interim  value.  And  I  served  as  legal  director  and 
labor  compliance  officer  in  Arkansas  for  the  NRA  in 
1934. 

In  1935,  even  before  the  collapse  of  NRA,  by 
reason  of  the  so-called  Sick  Chicken  Decision  I  was 
offered  a  position  by  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  and  this,  of 
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MR.  HAYS:        course,  thrilled  me  because  here  was  an  opportunity 
(Cont'd.) 

to  look  at  the  New  Deal  operations  from  the  inside. 

He  asked  me  to  come  to  Washington  and  that  was  an 

outgrowth,  incidently,  of  my  social  welfare  interests. 

I  had  become  president  of  the  Arkansas  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  And  I  remember  when  Aubrey  Williams, 
Harry  Hopkins'  assistant  in  the  family  welfare  or 
public  welfare  operations  called  Tugwell  on  the  phone 
one  day  while  I  was  sitting  in  his  office.  He  said, 
"Rex,  here's  a  guy  that  you  ought  to  meet.  He's 
Democratic  National  Committeeman  and  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Conference  of  Social  Work."  Well,  it 
was  sort  of  a  strange  combination  for  Tugwell.  He 
couldn't  imagine  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
prototype  being  concerned  with  the  professional 
social  work  activity,  although  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  in  politics  who  had  more  than  peripheral 
interests  in  social  work.  So  he  immediately  asked 
me  through  Aubrey  to  come  over  to  his  office  and  I 
went.  And  within  days  he  had  carved  out  a  little 
spot  for  me  in  the  old  Resettlement  Administration. 
I  came  up  in  1935  to  begin  a  long  connection  with 
that  operation,  finally  merging  into  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  legal  department,  and  returning 
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MR.  HAYS:         to  Little  Rock  eventually  as  the  regional  attorney 
(Cont'd.) 

for  what  became  finally  known  as  the  Farm  Security 

Administration. 


I  had  the  legal  work  for  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi,  and  served  in  that  connection,  in 
that  office,  until  I  came  back  again  on  a  special 
assignment  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1941 
to  help  with  legislative  and  public  relations 
activities  here  in  Washington.  I  had  been  reelected 
Democratic  National  Committeeman  in  1936,  again 
carrying  seventy- three  of  the  seventy-five  counties, 
but  they  were  not  the  same  two  counties  (one  of  them 
was  the  same).  I  have  never  carried  Crittenden 
County,  and  Crittenden  was  one  of  the  two  counties 
that  my  opponent  in  '32  had  carried.   Again  Crittenden 
was  one  of  the  two  counties  in  1936  that  I  did  not 
carry.  Garland  County  was  the  other  county,  because 
of  course  I  was  not  acceptable  to  the  gambling 
interests  of  Garland  County  which  were  then  pretty 
powerful.  Later  they  lost  much  of  their  political 
power  and  I  had  a  rather  substantial  following  in 
Hot  Springs.   But  that  was  my  experience  in  1936 — a 
reelection  to  a  four  year  term  on  the  National  Committee, 
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MR.  HAYS:  Incidentally,  I  resigned  from  the  Democratic 

(Cont'd.) 

National  Committee  in  1939  because  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  it  was  entirely 

proper  for  me  to  serve  on  the  National  Committee  while 

serving  as  an  employee  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

I  had  never  during  this  period  been  congenial 
with  the  other  members  of  the  political  hierarchy 
in  Arkansas  although  I  was  acceptable  to  them  as  a 
person.   I  think  perhaps  I  had  a  kind  of  political 
personality  that  avoided  a  feeling  of  personal 
irritation.   I  mean  I  think  that  my  presence  in  the 
political  councils  didn't  prove  infuriating  to  any- 
body, but  nevertheless  I  was  known  as  the  stargazer, 
that's  quoted  from  some  of  their  references  to  me, 
an  idealist,  a  dreamer,  and  it  didn't  irritate  me 
to  have  that  image.   I  knew  that  there  was  some 
justification  for  it  because  perhaps  at  times  I  did 
have  a  tendency  to  be  less  than  practical  in  some 
situations,  I  felt  that  I  was  bringing  those  two 
elements  into  a  fair  balancing.  That  is,  that  is 
was  entirely  possible  for  "a  stargazer"  to  have  a 
practical  political  approach  to  public  problems. 
In  fact,  in  later  years  in  the  period  in  which  I 
now  operate  I  tell  the  students  in  my  regular 
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MR.  HAYS:         teaching  work  and  my  occasional  campus  visits  for 
(Cont'd.) 

assembly  talks  and  seminars  and  political  science 

classes,  that  idealism  is  not  out  of  place  in 

political  life.  And  to  the  extent  that  I  qualify 

by  reason  of  my  background  and  record  and  utterances 

and  general  philosophy  as  an  idealist  I'm  entirely 

happy  about  defending  that  philosophy  and  that 

position. 

Now  this  brings  you  down  to  1939  when  I 
resigned  from  the  National  Committee  but  continued 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  spending  the  year  1941  and  until 
April,  1942,  helping  J.  G.  Maddox,  now  with  the 
North  Carolina  State  University,  a  very  brilliant 
economist  who  was  heading  up  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program  in  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  with 
some  of  his  special  assignments. 

In  1942  when  the  incumbent  D.  D.  Terry  resigned 
to  run  for  the  Senate  (returned  rather  from  the  House 
to  make  the  Senate  race)  I  announced  almost  immediately 
in  April  of  1942  as  a  candidate  for  the  House.  So 
nine  years  after  my  unhappy  experience  I  became  a 
candidate  and  opposed  the  Lt.  Governor  of  the  State, 
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MR.  HAYS:        Bob  Bailey,  and  winning  that  nomination  in  July 
(Cont'd.) 

of  1942.   I  carried  six  of  the  eight  counties,  and 

I  carried  Little  Rock.  I  had  always  carried  Little 

Rock.   I  say  I  "always"  carried  Little  Rock;  there 

was  a  slight  margin  against  me  in  the  city  in  the 

special  election  of  1933.  But  except  for  that  race 

I  had  always  carried  Little  Rock  and  again  I  carried 

it  in  every  election  until  my  fateful  experience 

in  1958  when  I  was  defeated  for  Congress  for  a  ninth 

term  in  the  Little  Rock  desegregation  crisis. 

I'll  jump  over  for  the  time  being  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Congressional  years,  1942  to  1948,  but 
this  blocks  it  out  so  that  you  can  get  some  idea 
of  the  period  of  my  legislative  service  in  the 
Congress.  It  was  a  very  happy  experience.   I  think 
that  Congressional  service  is  just  about  the  finest 
place  in  the  structure  of  government.  And  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  my  colleagues  it  is  the  very  finest 
place  for  one  to  indulge  his  political  interests.  So 
I'm  ready  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the  things 
that  led  into  the  TVA  service  upon  which  I  entered 
in  July  of  1959.  You  have  the  dates,  perhaps,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  I  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
director  of  the  TVA  for  a  nine  months  term  finishing 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


Dr.  Frank  Welch's  term,  in  July,  1959,  in  the  city 
of  Knoxville. 


I'm  sorry  I've  taken  all  that  time,  but  I 
thought  that  at  least  it  would  be  good  to  have  some 
chronology. 


DR.  CRAWFORD! 


I'm  very  glad  to  have  this,  Mr.  Hays.  May  I 
ask  a  few  questions  back  along  the  way  about  what 
you've  discussed?  I  wonder  about  what  sort  of 
influences  molded  your  ideas  about  politics.  Were 
you  influenced  by  Woodrow  Wilson?  Were  you  acquainted 
with  progressivism?  Did  your  education  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  coincide  with  the  tenure  of 
Charles  Brough?  What  did  influence  you  to  have  the 
concern  you  did  about  public  service? 


MR.  HAYS: 


I  presume  that  it  was  that  I  was  destined  to 
be  in  politics.   My  father  had  an  avid  interest  in 
political  life.  He  was  not  particularly  ambitious 
for  himself,  but  he  enjoyed  it.  It  was  of  necessity, 
an  avocation  for  him  because  he  had  throughout  his 
life  the  same  problem  that  I  had  in  the  period  that 
I  pinpointed — a  family  obligation.  He  had  a  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  to  help  in  his  early  years. 


" 


' 
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MR.  HAYS:        His  father  died  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  and  he 
(Cont'd.) 

began  teaching  about  that  time  to  help  his  older 

brother  and  the  sisters  and  his  widowed  mother.   So 

he  was  not  able  to  enter  upon  a  political  career, 

but  he  used  to  take  me  to  the  county  picnics  which, 

of  course,  were  great  events  in  the  social  life  of 

the  people  that  you  and  I  know  in  the  hill  country 

of  Arkansas,  and  I  guess  in  the  bottom  country  in 

the  so-called  eastern  level-land  or  plantation  country. 

But,  at  any  rate,  I  got  some  of  the  atmosphere.   I 

breathed  that  atmosphere  of  excitement  over  campaigning. 

And  I  was  exposed  to  the  adversities  of  farm  life. 

We  had  relatives  that  engaged  in  farming.  We  lived, 

as  I  have  indicated,  in  the  town,  but  I  think  that 

my  knowledge  of  their  destitution  sharpened  my  desire 

to  use  whatever  political  power  I  might  acquire 

for  real  constructive,  thorough-going  reversals  of 

the  trend  in  Arkansas  agriculture,  to  see  that  a 

stronger  base  was  provided. 

Now  somewhere  along  the  line  I  became  a  sort  of 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  relationship  of  church 
life  to  political  life.   I  can't  claim  that  I  have 
any  real  scholarly  background  in  this  field.   It  grew 
out  of  my  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  my  church, 


*- 


• 
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MR.  HAYS:         not  the  congregational  life  at  Russellville  or 
(Cont'd.) 

Fayetteville  where  I  was  rather  active  during  my 

student  days  for  four  years  from  1915  to  1919,  but 

rather  in  the  church  life  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 

particularly  the  Baptist  life.   There  was  little 

thought  given  by  the  Arkansas  Baptist  Convention 

leaders,  the  moral  and  spiritual  leaders  of  this 

condition  that  I  have  alluded  to--the  poverty 

conditions  in  the  villages  and  in  the  countryside 

of  Arkansas. 

I  took  an  interest  in  that  problem,  wrote 
some  articles,  and  constantly  during  my  work  with 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  good  economic  base  for  rural  society 
and  the  stake  that  the  churches  had,  not  alone 
because  I  think  the  Christian  gospel  and  the  application 
of  Christian  principles  involve  concern  for  the 
material  and  physical  well-being  of  the  human 
family,  but  for  the  church's  institutional  life  that 
should  nourish  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  church 
had  at  least  an  institutional  interest.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  you  see,  I  developed  this  strong 
and  passionate  concern  for  a  prophetic  voice  by  the 
church  in  the  rural  problem  area. 
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MR.  HAYS:  Later  (again  I  go  ahead  of  the  story  but  it's 

(Cont'd.) 

related  to  this  theme)  in  my  days  with  the  TVA  I 

picked  up  something  that  a  good,  old  country  preacher 

said  following  a  conference  inspired,  I  believe  by 

TVA  officials,  to  talk  about  the  interest  that 

church  leaders  should  have  in  what  TVA  was  doing  to 

strengthen  that  base.  And  the  preacher  got  up  at 

the  end  and  said  this — a  very  revealing  thing  I 

thought:   "I'm  going  home  and  preach  less  hell-fire 

and  brimstone  and  more  phosphate  and  limestone." 

And  this  somehow  or  other  summed  up  some  of  the 

views  that  I  developed.   As  you  know,  I  believe,  I 

became  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 

in  May  of  1957  and  served  until  May  of  1959.   In 

fact,  I  was  presiding  over  the  second  convention 

that  I  was  president  of,  I  was  presiding  over  the 

convention's  meeting  in  Louisville  in  May,  1959  when 

word  came  (it  was  in  the  newspapers  during  that 

convention  week)  that  the  Senate  had  confirmed  my 

nomination  to  the  directorship  of  the  TVA.  And 

by  July  all  of  the  technical  phases  had  been  concluded 

and  I  was  able  to  wind  up  my  personal  affairs  and 

assume  the  office. 

Now  I  may  be  slurring  some  of  the  details  here. 


• 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


I'm  not  sure.  But  as  I  recall  it,  there  was 
considerable  publicity  on  my  appointment.   And  when 
the  appointment  was  announced  I  think  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  made  the  most  perceptive  statement 
about  the  significance  of  my  appointment  by  President 
Eisenhower  when  it  said  that  more  than  anything 
else,  "this  appointment  of  Mr.  Hays  symbolizes  and 
signifies  the  lowering  of  the  flag  of  enmity  by  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  to  TVA." 


I  had  not  been  known  as  a  crusading  TVA 
legislator.  That  was  because  I  lived  largely 
outside  of  the  area,  and  because  in  Congress  I  had 
my  own  particular  river  program  to  promote.  But  it 
never  at  any  time  brought  me  into  opposition  to  any 
of  the  TVA  policies.  I  think  there  was  only  one 
vote  cast  in  my  sixteen  years  that  the  TVA  group 
would  have  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  TVA,  and  I 
suppose  that  was  not  a  serious  vote  at  all.   I 
believe,  as  I  remember  now,  that  it  had  to  do  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Johnsonville  plant.  Was 
there  a  project  back  in  '50' s,  early  '50's,  or  late 
'40' s  that  involved  a  steam  plant? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  that  before  or  after  Dixon-Yates? 
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MR.  HAYS:  That  was  before  Dixon-Yates.   And,  of  course, 

my  position  on  that  would  have  been  regarded  as 
unfriendly  to  the  usual  orthodox  TVA  position.   But 
again  I  was  not  prominent  in  the  Dixon-Yates 
controversy,  and  I  think  this  a  good  point  to  say 
that  I  very  much  regretted  that  I  was,  I  think, 
deceived  as  President  Eisenhower  felt  he  was 
deceived,  on  the  Dixon-Yates  thing.  And  if  I'm 
wrong  about  the  word  deception,  I  could  at  least 
very  frankly  say  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  assessment 
of  the  economics  of  Dixon-Yates.  But,  of  course, 
it's  quite  understandable  that  a  Representative 
from  the  state  of  Arkansas  would  naturally  view  the 
Dixon-Yates  proposal  with  great  friendliness.  Here 
was  something  that  without,  according  to  its 
proponents,  impairing  the  TVA  program  would  at 
least  serve  our  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

And  I  felt  that  I  could  at  that  time  make  some 
concession  to  the  argument  that  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  TVA  to  bring  the  private  power  interest 
into  a  more  viable  relationship  to  this  giant  public 
power  project.  Now  we  were  wrong  about  it.  I  say 
in  this  philosophy  we  were  wrong,  but  that  philosophy 
generally  was  not  bad  because  I  think  it  was  very 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


much  to  the  interest  of  TVA  to  dissolve  the 
rivalries  that  existed  and  the  antagonisms  that  were 
engendered.   It  was  very  much  in  the  interests  of 
TVA  to  have  in  other  words  to  have  peace  on  the 
private  power  front.   And  I  have  no  apology  for 
that  part  of  my  position.   I  was  quite  right  in 
hoping  that  the  power  companies  would  desist  in  their 
opposition  to  TVA. 


I  had  a  good  TVA  record.   That's  the  reason 
that  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  could  say  what 
it  did.   I  was  voting  generally  (one  of  the  few 
people  in  my  political  group)  consistently  for  large 
TVA  appropriations  and  for  what  I  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  TVA.   I  philosophically  was, 
for  reasons  that  I  believe  should  be  apparent  at 
this  time,  highly  congenial  with  the  TVA  leaders. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  did  you  attend  your  first  TVA  board  meeting, 
Mr.  Hays?  And  do  you  remember  any  of  the  details  of  it? 


MR.  HAYS: 


Well,  I  remember  taking  the  oath  of  office.   I 
remember  that  there  was  a  very  surprising  reception 
of  my  appointment  by  my  two  colleagues.   They  perhaps 
had  been  aware  of  my  friendliness  legislatively 
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MR.  HAYS:         speaking  for  TVA.   Now  when  I  speak  of  my  colleagues 
(Cont'd.) 

I'm  speaking,  of  course,  of  General  H.  D.  Vogel, 

the  chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Jones.   But  we  had  never 

met.   I  had  never  seen  either  of  them  and  knew  very 

little  about  them.  I  knew  that  they  were  Eisenhower 

appointees;  Mr.  Jones,  a  Kansas  Republican,  and  General 

Vogel,  sort  of  neuter  on  the  party  front  and  yet 

philosophically  a  Republican,  very  congenial  with 

the  Eisenhower  purposes  in  general,  as  I  later 

learned  and  knew  from  his  own  history  as  a  brigadier 

general.  But  one  of  our  friends  here  in  Washington 

had  a  quickly  cooked  up,  well,  a  cocktail  party. 

That  sort  of  embarrassed  some  of  my  Baptist  friends, 

but  goodness  knows  after  sixteen  years  in  Congress  a 

cocktail  party  shouldn't  shock  anybody,  Baptist  or 

otherwise.  But  I  was  sort  of  the  honoree.  And  I 

remember  that  General  Vogel  and  Mr.  Jones  received 

me  warmly  and  in  the  course  of  that  evening  we  found 

that  there  were  a  lot  of  things  in  common.  My  wife 

and  I  began  to  be  entranced  with  the  prospect  of  this 

experience  at  Knoxville. 

We  went  to  Knoxville  in  July  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  and  there  was  a  lot  of  public  interest  in 
"this  defeated  candidate  for  Congress."  See,  I  was 
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MR.  HAYS:        what  you'd  call  a  lame  duck.   I  was  picked  up  from 
(Cont'd.) 

the  discards,  you  see,  by  President  Eisenhower,  for 

no  other  reason  than  that  I  had  stood  with  him  in  the 

Little  Rock  episode.   And  I  think,  while  I  never 

explored  with  him  his  thinking  about  my  personal 

destiny  I  would  assume  from  what  I've  heard  and  what 

the  facts  would  seem  to  point  to  that  he  felt  that 

one  who  was  defeated  for  Congress  under  those 

circumstances  where  for  conviction  and  not  for  any 

opportunistic  purpose  I  had  stood  with  him,  there 

was  a  claim.  Now  it  was  not  a  claim  that  I  was 

aware  of  or  interested  in.   It  was  of  his  devising 

and  a  very  gracious  thing,  I  thought. 

The  Arkansas  political  leadership  of  that 
period  had  turned  on  me,  you  see,  and  exploited 
the  feelings  of  the  segregationists,  and  at  that 
time  the  segregationist  philosophy  was  at  its  very 
peak.   I  became  a  symbol  for  the  nonsegregationists 
in  politics,  and  I  was  the  victim  of  that  and  the 
Faubus  administration — Orval  Faubus  was  governor  at 
the  time.   If  ever  any  reference  is  made  to  my 
appointment  to  the  TYA  Board  it  would  have  to  involve 
that  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  political  history. 
I  would  have  not  been  a  TVA  Board  member;  I'm  sure 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


that  there  would  have  been  little  reason  for 
considering  my  qualifications  for  the  directorship 
except  for  the  fact  that  I  was  unemployed,  not 
unhappy,  but  practicing  law,  rather  sort  of  getting 
ready  to  practice  law,  maintaining  a  little  private 
office  operation  in  Washington  making  frequent  trips 
back  to  Arkansas  in  that  period  between  January  3, 
1959,  and  July,  '59.   And  it  was  in  that  period  that 
I  received  evidence  that  the  Republican  high  command 
wanted  to  show  some  appreciation  of  my  position,  and 
of  my  alignment  with  the  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
just  because  of  the  principles  that  I  held  on  this 
matter  of  desegregation. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  did  you  first  learn  of  that,  sir? 


MR.  HAYS: 


Well,  I  learned  through  a  telephone  call  from 
Mr.  Gerald  Morgan,  one  of  the  President's  staff 
members — very  high  in  the  staff.  He  called  to  say 
"can  you  come  over  to  the  White  House?"  I  didn't 
see  the  President  that  day.  Mr.  Morgan  said,  "the 
President  wants  to  appoint  you  to  the  TVA  board;" 
he  just  came  right  to  the  point.  Well,  I  had  had 
previous  intimations  that  the  offer  would  be  made. 
But  I  think  that  this  TVA  offer  was  the  third 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


tentative  offer  I  had  had  of  a  position  with  the 
Administration.  One  was  maybe,  well,  they  both  were 
in  the  realm  of  international  affairs,  as  I  recall 
now.  One  was  maybe  to  be  the  deputy  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  I.  A.,  the  other  was  to  be  the  director  of  the 
refugee  organization.  But  neither  of  these  appealed 
to  me  and  I  had  little  special  qualification  except 
my  membership  for  eight  years  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  that  kind  of  work.   So  I  had 
respectfully  discouraged  them.  They  were  not  formal 
offers,  just  inquiries.  Several  Republican  leaders 
were  saying  constantly,  "now  we  want  to  recommend 
you  for  something.  What  do  you  want?"   I  never 
gave  them  any  definite  answer.   I  do  remember  that 
prior  to  the  call  from  Jerry  Morgan  there  was  a 
phone  call  from  a  newspaper  columist,  Charles 
Bartlett.  He  represented  among  other  newspapers  the 
Scripts-Howard  newspaper  in  Knoxville. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


The  News  Sentinel,  I  believe. 


MR.  HAYS: 


Yes,  the  Scripts-Howard  paper,  The  News 
Sentinel,  the  afternoon  paper.  He  called  and  said, 
"We've  got  a  hot  tip  here  that  you're  going  to  be  a 
TVA  appointee."  And  I  said,  "This  is  news  to  me. 
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MR.  HAYS:         This  is  the  first  I've  heard."  He  said,  "Would 
(Cont'd.) 

you  take  it?"  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  not  going  to 

comment  on  an  offer  that  hadn't  been  made.   I  won't 

even  think  about  it."  And  he  said,  "Really?  You 

haven't  had  a  word?"  I  said,  "Not  a  word."  So  he 

had  gotten  access  to  information  that  I  hadn't  even 

been  party  to.   So  I  said  to  Mr.  Morgan  in  this 

conversation,  "Well,  give  me  a  few  days  to  think  it 

over,"  which  he  did.   And  then  I  told  him  that  I 

would  accept  it. 

Of  course,  my  wife  and  I  discussed  it.   She  was 
not  real  excited  about  it.   She  loved  this  home  in 
Washington  and  hated  to  think  about  spending  so  much 
time  away  from  it.   I  pointed  out  to  her,  however, 
that  it's  a  short  trip  by  plane  and  we  could  be 
here  for  some  weekends.  And  that's  the  way  we  set 
up  our  living  arrangements,  just  wanting  to  spend 
any  vacation  periods  in  Washington,  but  living  at 
the  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel  in  Knoxville.   And,  of  course, 
I  was  there  all  of  the  time  except  for  an  occasional 
weekend  trip.  She  came  to  love  Knoxville,  however, 
and  loved  the  individuals  involved.  We  had  a  very 
happy  relationship  there.  This  evidence  of 
congeniality  from  a  personal  standpoint  was  General 
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MR.  HAYS:        Vogel  and  Mr.  Jones.   This  was  confirmed  by  our 
(Cont'd.) 

later  relationships. 


We  had  a  happy  time  there  for  the  twenty-one 
months  that  I  was  on  the  Board  before  finally 
coming  as  you  know  in  February  of  1961  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  asked  me  to  do  it.   I  would  not 
have  resigned  for  just  any  office.   I  did  not  ask 
for  this  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Later,  of  course,  after  nine  months,  I 
went  to  the  White  House  as  one  of  the  special 
assistants  to  the  President.  But  these  twenty-one 
months  in  Knoxville  were  very  satisfying  days  for  us. 

I  said  something  about  the  public  interest. 
I  know  when  I  showed  up  to  take  the  oath  of  office, 
which  General  Vogel  had  arranged  for  and  did  with  a 
fine  hand  (he  had  a  great  talent  for  the  ceremonial 
side  of  TVA)  the  newsmen  were  there  and  the  city 
fathers,  and  the  religious  leadership  of  the  city. 
I  had  just  retired  as  president  after  two  years  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.   My  successor, 
Dr.  Ramsey  Pollard,  was  pastor  of  one  of  the 
Knoxville  churches,  and  he  showed  up.   And  the  pastor 
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MR.  HAYS:         of  the  church  which  Mrs.  Hays  and  I  joined,  Dr. 
(Cont'd.) 

Charles  Trentham,  was  there.   Another  president 

who  had  been  pastor  of  that  same  church,  the  First 

Baptist,  Dr.  Fred  Brown,  was  living  in  Knoxville 

at  the  time,  but  not  in  good  health.   But  the  city 

of  Knoxville  had  these  three  presidents  all  living 

there.  That  was  unusual  but  that's  incidental,  of 

course.   I  do  remember,  however,  that  since  you're 

supposed  to  put  your  hand  on  the  Bible  when  you  take 

the  oath  of  office  I  paused  before  I  raised  my  hand 

to  take  the  oath  to  say,  "The  Bible  is  opened  now 

and  I'm  putting  my  hand  on  the  fourth  verse  of  the 

forty-sixth  Psalm.  Then  I  repeated  the  first  sentence 

of  that  verse,  'There  is  a  river,  the  waters  of 

which  make  glad  the  city  of  God.'" 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Very  appropriate.   I  wonder  if  anyone  had 

thought  of  that  before  in  connection  with  TVA. 

MR.  HAYS:  I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  recall  that  it  was 

mentioned  that  anyone  else  had  ever  used  it  and  I 
have  an  idea  that  if  it  had  been  used  I  would  have 
learned  of  it.   But  it  was  my  own  choice  and  I'm  glad 
you  think  it  was  appropriate.   I  thought  it  was 
because  I  think  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  making 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


glad  the  community  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  one 
of  God's  communities,  as  every  portion  of  his  earth 
is.   I  didn't  say  much  about  it.   I  try  to  avoid  any 
unctuousness.   I  hope  I'm  not  an  unctuous  person. 
And  it  isn't  easy  to  avoid  that  when  you're  occupying 
a  rather  high  position  in  a  church  organization. 
The  Congressmen,  for  example,  always  called  me  the 
Baptist  Pope.  And  I  had  some  problems  of  keeping  it 
under  due  restraints. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Do  you  remember  during  the  twenty-one  months 
you  were  with  TVA  about  how  often  the  Board  met  and 
what  major  business  you  considered? 


MR.  HAYS: 


I  don't  recall  actually  about  the  stated 
meetings.  We  did  have  a  stated  time  for  meeting. 
But  that  was  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  that  might  have  matters  to  present,  and  to 
keep  the  record  in  good  shape  so  that  things  would 
not  be  neglected.  But  there  were  frequent  meetings 
and  often  frequent  informal  huddles,  generally  in 
the  Chairman's  office.  We  would  almost  daily  be 
having  lunch  together  or  meeting  for  little  talk 
fests.   And  inevitably  matters  that  required  official 
action  would  come  into  those  informal  discussions. 
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MR.  HAYS:  I  think  that  here's  a  subject  for  a  book  almost — 

(Con'td.) 

the  use  in  this  agency  and  every  agency  of  the  informal 

exchange  of  ideas.   I  used  to  say  that  the  real 

legislating  in  Congress  was  done,  not  on  the  floor 

of  the  Senate  and  House,  but  in  the  cloakrooms.   Many 

a  decision  is  made  actually  in  the  cloakrooms,  the 

extra-official  conferences.  Of  course,  you  could 

overstate  this  and  I  mustn't  do  that,  but  I  am,  I 

hope,  responding  to  your  inquiry.   I  think  that  in 

the  meetings  about  TVA  operations  much  importance 

is  attached  to  the  informal  meetings  that  we  had. 

Our  offices  adjoined.  General  Vogel,  Mr.  Jones, 

and  I  had  offices  adjoining  on  the  same  floor  of  the 

Sprankle  Building.  The  physical  arrangements  were 

very  satisfactory  from  my  point  of  view.   I  know 

there  were  some  who  were  unhappy  because  we  didn't 

have  a  great  imposing  monumental-type  building.  But 

that  was  so  incidental  that  we  gave  little  thought 

to  it.  There  were  conversations  on  the  question  of 

the  TVA  building.  At  one  time  there  was  even 

considerable  talk  and  maybe  steps  were  even  taken 

toward  fulfilling  the  plan  of  putting  us  at  Muscle 

Shoals. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  I  believe  so.   And  there  had  been  talk  of 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd.) 


changing  the  headquarters  to  a  new  TVA  building 
ever  since  they  rented  the  new  Sprankle  Building 
I  believe  in  about  '33  or  '34.   It's  not  so  new 
anymore,  of  course. 


MR.  HAYS: 


Yes.  Well,  I  have  an  idea  that  in  time  there 
will  be  a  TVA  building  because  the  Sprankle  Building 
is  inadequate  and  the  offices  are  now  scattered. 
And  I  think  that  there  was  an  understandable  desire 
on  the  part  of  thoughtful  leaders  in  the  TVA,  the 
staff  and  the  board,  to  get  some  consolidation  of 
these  offices.  And  then  a  new  building  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  office. 
But  that,  I  thought,  was  a  subordinate  question.   We 
had  to  work  to  do  and  we  didn't  want  to  complicate 
our  problem  by  dwelling  too  much  on  the  need  of  a 
great,  new  building. 


DR.  CRAWFORD; 


In  regard  to  this  matter  of  decision-making 
at  luncheons  and  cloakrooms  and  so  forth,  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  subject  that  you  might  be  interested 
in  for  your  project  with  former  members  of  Congress. 
So  much  of  what  happens  is  in  the  official  records, 
which  reflect  what  happens  formally.  But  decisions 
often  are  made  before  that  time,  as  they  were  in  TVA 
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DR.  CRAWFORD; 
(Con'td.) 


and,  I'm  sure,  in  Congress. 

What  part  did  you  have  in  the  bonding  arrange- 
ments for  financing  TVA's  expansion? 


MR.  HAYS: 


I  went  on  the  Board  about  the  time  that  this 
long  struggle  for  self-financing  legislative  authority 
was  coming  to  an  end.  The  act  was  known  as  the  1959 
Act,  you  will  remember.   It  did  two  things  that  stand 
out  in  my  memory  among  other  things,  first  the  self 
financing  authority  and  then  fixing  the  limits  of 
the  TVA  geographically — it  said  in  other  words  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  you  not  overlap 
into  areas  reserved  for  private  power  operations. 
This  eased  one  source  of  tension,  of  course,  because 
there  was  that  fear  of  the  private  power  companies, 
our  neighbors,  that  we  would  gradually  swallow  them; 
and  their  friends  in  Congress  made  that,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  contention.  This  settled  that.  Now  it 
may  not  have  settled  it  from  the  standpoint  of  ideal 
arrangements  for  a  thriving  public  service  agency. 
I  could  see  how  some  of  the  peripheral  communities  who 
had  hoped  for  cheaper  power  than  they  could  get  from 
private  companies  would  feel  a  bit  aggrieved  that 
their  government  had  said  you  can  come  this  far 
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MR.  HAYS:         but  no  further.   And  I  suppose  that  the  enthusiasts 
(Cont'd.) 

over  public  power  would  feel  disappointed  that  it 

couldn't  expand  where  logic  from  an  economic  and 

social  standpoint  seemed  to  dictate.  I  could  see 

how  they  might  be  discontented  with  that  decision. 

But  it  was  on  the  whole  a  good  decision  from 
the  standpoint  of  peace  between  public  and  private 
power.  And  then  too  I  think  it  helped  in  spite  of 
the  criticisms  that  I  have  fleetingly  referred  to. 
It  tended  to  confine  the  operation  as  it  has  been 
historically  urged  upon  the  public  that  it  would  be 
confined.   It  would  be  confined  to  a  river  valley, 
a  river  system.  And  unless  you  had  a  legislative 
mandate  to  that  effect  and  a  decision  that  made  that 
unequivocal  you  would  have  an  inconsistency  with  the 
original  position. 

In  other  words  I  think  that  one  can  be  enthused 
as  I  am  over  TVA  and  have  always  been  enthused  over 
it  as  a  thoroughly  sound  federal-state  plan  by  which 
functionaries  can  render  a  great  service,  not  by  one 
dominating  the  other,  because  the  federal  government 
doesn't  dominate.  The  federal  government  would  not 
be  making  such  a  beautiful  success  of  this  demonstration 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


were  it  not  for  the  deliberate  concession  to  the 
states  and  localities  and  the  acknowledgment  that 
their  participation  down  to  the  smallest  community 
and  the  rural  co-ops.   The  federal  government  could 
never  make  the  beautiful  demonstration  of  this  if 
the  federal  government  said,  "Get  out  of  the  way,  you 
state  and  local  interlopers,  or  you  private  corporations, 
whether  you're  cooperatively  owned  unit  like  the  rural 
co-ops  or  a  private  corporation."  If  the  federal 
government  had  in  other  words  been  autocratic  about 
this  operation.  They  might  have  appeared  to  have 
been  autocratic,  but  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that 
it  is  in  thorough  accord  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  federal  system. 
And  it's  not  on  a  doctrinaire  basis,  that  is,  of  the 
federal  government  operating  only  those  powers  that 
are  specifically  delegated  to  it.  That  old,  rigid, 
literalist  concept  of  federal  powers  has  gone  by  the 
board.  And  I  think  that  you  have  in  the  TVA  a  fine 
example  of  a  federal  agency  functioning  as  It  should 
within  the  framework  of  our  system. 


DR.  CRAWFORD; 


I  see  that  you  have  a  remarkable  example  there 
in  the  service  of  TVA  of  effective  cooperation  at  all 
levels.   I  think  that  it's  a  remarkable  agency. 
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MR.  HAYS: 


You're  able  to  see  that  on  the  basis  of  your 
studies  of  it  to  date? 


DR.  CRAWFORD; 


Yes. 


MR.  HAYS: 


Well,  I'm  glad  to  have  it  confirmed.   It  doesn't 
surprise  me  at  all  because,  you  see,  the  most 
enthusiastic  proponents  of  TVA  are  in  many  cases 
ardent  states  righters  and  ardent  home  rulers  from 
the  standpoint  of  community  control.  Because  municipal 
owned  distribution  units  in  this  great  structure  and 
the  rural  co-ops  which  are  owned  by  the  consumers  are 
strong  for  TVA.  You  see  President  Eisenhower  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  prodded  by  the  private 
power  people  to  come  out  against  TVA  and  saying  some 
things  under  that  prodding  that  he  probably  later 
regretted  finally  came  to  be  strong  for  TVA.  That 
was  what  the  Courier  Journal  meant  when  It  said 
that  my  appointment  was  the  last  gesture  of  peace- 
making even  though  that  by  that  time  the  1959  Act 
had  not  been  finally  enacted  and  had  not  been  signed 
by  him.   And  here  I  must  make  a  bow  toward  General 
Vogel  and  Mr.  Jones  because  they  would  have  the 
facts  much  more  at  their  command  and  at  their  finger 
tips  than  I  because  I  came  to  the  agency  long  after 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


they  did.  But  the  passage  of  the  1959  Act  did  the 
two  things  I've  mentioned — fixing  limits  and  providing 
self-financing — those  are  the  two  outstanding  things. 
Of  course,  from  my  standpoint  I  think  it  would  have 
been  tragic  if  the  President  had  vetoed  that  act, 
because  it  represented  months  and  years  of  negotiation 
between  the  various  interests.  But  we  finally  came 
to  a  conference  at  the  White  House  to  a  very  crucial 
point  in  the  history  of  this  legislation  when  the 
President  called  us  to  his  office  from  Knoxville. 
You  are  familiar  with  this  history,  I'm  sure. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  sir.   I've  heard  that  from  General  Vogel. 


MR.  HAYS: 


All  right.   Now  you've  gotten  that  story  from 
him.   Then  let  me  underscore  it  because  all  three 
of  us  had  an  interesting  personal  relationship  to 
it — to  the  final  consumation  of  it.   And,  incidentally, 
the  President  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  sign  this 
bill,  if  my  present  mood  prevails  because  it  represents 
an  erosion  of  an  executive  authority  and  I  will  not 
go  out  of  my  service  as  a  President  with  that  stain 
on  my  record  as  one  committed  to  defending  the 
executive  powers  of  our  Constitution."  He  said,  "I'm 
not  going  to  do  it  unless  I  am  otherwise  convinced." 
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MR.  HAYS:  And  I  think  it's  largely  to  the  credit  of 

(Cont'd.) 

General  Vogel  that  he  came  up  with  the  idea  of  the 

President  signing  it  but  with  some  commitments  from 

the  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  on  The  Hill, 

Senate  and  House,  that  they  would  immediately  clarify 

the  provisions  of  the  original  act  which  he  was 

signing.  You  see,  under  this  plan  we  each  took  our 

separate  missions,  General  Vogel  and  Mr.  Jones 

taking  care  of  the  Republican  side  and  I  taking  care 

of  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Capitol  leadership. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  how  the 
Executive  can  avoid  doing  a  damaging  thing  by 
vetoing  a  bill  that  contains  objectionable  features, 
and  yet  features  that  can  be  removed  by  a  gentlemen's 
agreement.  And  he  trusted  Sam  Rayburn  and  Charlie 
Halleck  and.  .  .  I  don't  recall  the  Senate  leader- 
ship on  the  Republican  side  at  the  time.  Well, 
anyway,  General  Vogel  will  give  you  the  details.  I'm 
underscoring  the  fact  that  there  was  an  immediate, 
prompt  and  enthusiastic  acquescience  in  General 
Vogel 's  strategy  of  getting  the  bill  signed  in  spite 
of  the  President's  objections.  The  clarifying 
legislation  was  to  follow  through  a  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment and  a  committment  to  the  Preisdent  that  it  would 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


have  been  unthinkable  to  ignore.   In  other  words, 
any  failure  to  make  good  on  the  committments  they 
were  making  to  us — the  President's  intermediaries  and 
the  known  friends  of  TVA--any  betrayal  of  that 
promise  would  be  unthinkable  and  would,  of  course, 
have  produced  an  eruption,  a  political  explosion, 
that  would  have  had  all  sorts  of  repercussions.  We 
could  sleep  at  night  over  that.  We  knew  that  things 
were  in  good  shape. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


They  were.  That  gentlemen's  agreement,  of 
course,  was  kept. 


MR.  HAYS: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  indeed. 


If  we  may  go  back  to  the  '30's  for  a  moment, 
there's  something  I  hope  you  can  shed  some  light 
on  there,  Mr.  Hays.  I'm  interested  in  this  concept 
of  an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  had.  His  idea  was  of  placing  this  thing, 
perhaps,  in  Arkansas  rather  than  Tennessee.  Are 
you  familiar  with  his  thinking  about  that  before 
it  was  agreed  to  place  it  in  Tennessee? 


MR.  HAYS; 


No,  I  am  not.   I  have  an  idea  that  when  you 
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MR.  HAYS:         pursue  this  far  enough  that  there  are  perhaps  two 
(Cont'd.) 

major  reasons  why  it  went  east  of  the  Mississippi 

instead  of  west.  One  was,  of  course,  the  enormous 

expenditures  at  Muscle  Shoals;  the  fact  that  we  had 

there  the  nucleus  of  a  great  operation  that  should 

be  (though  that  was  controversial  at  the  time)  should 

be  in  public  hands  and  under  public  authority.   There 

was  no  such  operation  in  the  Arkansas  valley. 

The  second  is  that  the  United  States  Senate 
majority  leader  was  Joe  T.  Robinson,  a  very  close 
friend  of  Harvey  C.  Couch  who  was  the  great  power 
magnate,  as  we  called  him,  of  the  Arkansas  Power 
Company  and  the  mid-south  power  companies.  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  were  within  this  electric  bond  and 
share  company  complex.  And  Harvey  Couch,  who 
incidentally  was  a  very  fine  person  and  doesn't  fit 
in  any  way  the  usual  "robber  baron"  picture  of  an 
avaricious  power  magnate,  nevertheless  was  a  part 
of  that  syndrome.   And,  of  course,  I  think  if  you 
search  far  enough  you'd  find  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  shake  off  some  of  the  antisocial  aspects  of 
the  private  power  operations.   I  would  say  this  as 
a  very  amateurish  student  of  the  power  history  of 
that  period  that  it  was  a  phase  of  the  great  structure 
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MR.  HAYS:         that  our  legislation  finally  dealt  with.   The  great 
(Cont'd.) 

shoddy  pyramiding  of  private  companies  was  something 

that  Harvey  Couch  may  have  come  to  see  was  not  in  the 

national  interest.  And  he  didn't  hesitate  to  go 

into  doing  things  that  I  think  now  are  subject  to 

great  criticism,  that  is,  acquiring  little  isolated 

municipal  operations  through  the  lure  of  a  good 

price—profit  taking  by  the  local  investor—and  then 

writing  up  immediately  the  stock  structure,  in  other 

words,  watering  that  stock  and  getting  a  structure 

upon  which  rates  could  be  based  that  was  a  phony 

structure.   Undoubtedly  his  economic  and  legal 

advisors  permitted  him  to  be  a  party  to  things  that 

as  a  moral  person  would  maybe  shame  him  later  on.   I 

don't  know.   I  don't  want  to  impute  to  him  virtues 

that  maybe  no  businessman  in  that  period  would  have 

had.  He  could  make  his  own  defense.  But  he  was  a 

moral  person.   I'll  put  it  that  way. 

And  he  was  a  good  man  who  wanted  to  see  the 
state  prosper.  And  he  made  a  contribution  because, 
of  course,  when  I  speak  of  this  phase  I  am  speaking 
of  the  need  of  tying  these  power  producing  units 
together.   It  needed  that  kind  of  thing.  But  he 
brought  to  it  also  this  tie  to  Wall  Street  which 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


Congress  finally  had  to  annihilate  through  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  and  the  Holding  Company 
Acts.  Under  that  legislation  it  was  held  that  the 
bond  and  share  companies,  one  couldn't  have  more 
than  a  second  degree  removal  from  the  actual 
operating  ownership.   My  jargon  here  isn't  too  good 
because  I  was  not  a  party  to  this.   I  was  not  in 
Congress  at  the  time. 


DR.  CRAWFORD) 


That  investigation  was  about  '33,  I  believe. 


MR.  HAYS: 


Yes.  And  it  led,  of  course,  to  this  salutary 
legislation  that  made  these  speculative  companies  get 
out  of  the  business.  The  Electric  Bond  and  Share 
company  had  a  structure  that  was  a  house  of  cards; 
it  was  altered  because  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  real 
structure  of  electric  power  production.  It  was 
based  on  watered  stock.  For  example,  the  rate 
structure  presented  problems  that  not  even  a  whole 
state  could  deal  with.   It  took  national  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  rate  problem.   In  1928  the  Arkansas 
Power  and  Light  Company  declared,  I  believe,  a  dividend 
of  about  thirty  percent.   And  no  rate  structure  could 
be  defended  that  permitted  a  company  to  take  that 
much  out  of  the  consumer's  pocket,  that  would  give 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


them  thirty  percent  on  their  stock,  particularly  when 
you  realize  that  much  of  that  stock  was  never  paid 
for  in  dollars.   It  had  falsely  written  up  values. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes.   Inflated  in  value,  I  believe. 


MR.  HAYS: 


Exactly. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  considering  the  Arkansas  Power  Company, 
do  you  know  anything  about  the  relations  between  Joe 
Robinson  and  Hamilton  Moses  concerning  this  Arkansas 
Valley  Authority? 


MR.  HAYS: 


Well,  Joe  Robinson  was,  of  course,  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  which  represented  the  Couch  interests. 
It  was  Robinson,  House,  and  Moses.  Joe  House  was 
the  third  member  of  that  very  prestigious  firm. 
And  I  don't  know  what  Senator  Robinson's  arrangement 
was  for  a  division  of  the  fees.  He  very  seldom 
appeared  in  court,  but  at  that  time  Senatorial  salaries 
were  very  low.   It's  easy  to  be  tolerant  of  his 
feelings.   Many  sitting  members  today  do  that,  they 
lend  their  names  to  a  law  firm  and  participate  in 
some  way  In  the  law  firm's  income.   It  was  certainly 
worth  a  lot  to  a  law  firm  to  have  Senator  Robinson's 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


name  attached  because  they  could  say,  well,  it 
means  access  to  him,  his  advice  as  a  lawyer.  And 
he  was  a  lawyer.   On  the  other  hand  I  think  that 
this  is  something  that  eventually  we'll  find  entering 
the  ethical  restructions  that  go  with  Senatorial 
and  House  of  Representatives  service.  Because  I 
think  it  can  easily  lead  to  conflict  of  interest 
and  probably  did  in  that  case  because  I  doubt  that 
Senator  Robinson  was  capable  of  having  an  objective 
view.  And  it's  perhaps  true  that  Senator  Robinson 
vetoed  the  idea  of  an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority. 
Now  I  just  don't  have  any  knowledge  of  that. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


There  is  an  account  that  Franklin  Roosevelt 
in  examining  the  level  of  poverty  in  the  different 
areas  of  the  South  decided  that  Arkansas  needed 
this  most,  considering  the  conditions  that  you 
mentioned  you  were  familiar  with  in  rural  Arkansas, 
but  that  he  had  to  have  the  support  of  Joe  Robinson, 
of  course,  in  the  Senate. 


MR.  HAYS: 


Now  you  can  put  that  down  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
He  had  to  have  it  and  that  probably  ended  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


So  he  was  forced  to  change  therefore  to  the 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd.) 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   I  can't  help  but 
wonder  what  that  would  have  meant  to  the  Arkansas 
region.  Of  course,  Tennessee  would  have  lost  out 
in  that  case,  I  suppose. 


MR.  HAYS: 


Unless,  of  course,  the  existence  of  Muscle 
Shoals  would  have  meant  a  duplication  of  the  idea 
so  that  we  would  have  on  both  sides  of  the  river  a 
river  system  authority.  Now  who  knows?  But  I  would 
be  interested  in  knowing — this  is  reversing  our  roles 
suddenly.  What  is  the  source  of  the  information  if 
you're  free  to  give  me,  that  is  if  it  is  public, 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  approached  Joe  Robinson  on 
the  establishment  of  an  Arkansas  valley  authority? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  don't  believe  the  source  is  confidential.  The 
source  is  an  investigator  for  The  Nashville  Tennessean 
who  worked  on  this,  and  also  investigated  Dixon- 
Yates  in  the  '50's.  He  is  convinced  of  this. 
Exactly  what  his  sources  are  I'm  not  certain.  But 
I  will  find  out  because  I  am  to  interview  him  within 
the  next  few  months. 


MR.  HAYS: 


Well,  I  should  think  one  of  the  great  contributions 
that  this  oral  history  study  could  make  would  be  to 
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MR.  HAYS:         bring  out  the  facts  on  this.   I  had  wanted  myself 
(Cont'd.) 

as  a  student  of  the  history  of  that  period  and  as  a 

participant  in  the  history  of  that  period  to  find  out 

just  what  actually  went  on.   But  I  don't  think  in 

the  light  of  all  that  you  and  I  know  and  other 

students  of  later  developments  know  that  it  could  be 

denied  that  Roosevelt  was  estopped  from  pursuing 

it  by  reason  of  the  Joe  Robinson  relationship  to 

the  private  power  interests  of  that  area.  And  it's 

not  any  reflection  upon  him  exactly  because  he  found 

in  other  ways  opportunities  to  serve  the  New  Deal. 

I  would  have  been  supremely  happy  to  see  an  Arkansas 

Valley  Authority.  And  I'm  glad  that  I  was  independent 

of  that  private  structure  myself.   I  was  a  very  good 

personal  friend  of  Mr.  Couch.   And  Mr.  Moses  and  my 

father  were  very  close  friends.  My  father,  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  I  think,  received  a  little  retainer 

(it  was  a  small  one,  maybe  fifty  dollars  a  month  to 

the  day  of  his  death,  some  nominal  sum)  for  being  the 

local  attorney  for  the  Arkansas  Power  and  Light. 

But  my  father  not  one  time  ever  asked  me  to  take  his 

relationship  into  account  in  determining  my  legislative 

decisions.   I  think,  however,  that  there  was  one 

time  that  I  maybe  absented  myself  from  a  vote  because 

of  a  close  personal  friend's  request  from  Hamilton 
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MR.  HAYS: 
(Cont'd.) 


Moses.  He  said,  "Brooks,  I'm  trying  to  show  that 
I  have  produced  some  results  here  in  this  legislative 
contest.   Couldn't  you  absent  yourself  since  I  know 
how  you  feel  or  give  us  what  they  call  an  active 
pair."  You  know  I  think  maybe  that  was  what  I  was 
thinking  of  a  while  ago;  something  I  did  in  the  way 
of  an  active  pair,  which  is,  of  course,  almost  the 
equivalent  of  a  vote  for  the  other  side,  in  the  way 
it  works  out  in  a  close  contest.   It  simply  preserves 
your  record  but  at  the  same  time  says  "I'm  not 
interested  enough  to  help  lick  it."  And  it's  the 
only  occasion  that  I  remember  ever  giving  an  active 
pair;  just  saying,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  withhold  my 
vote  since  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  absent" 
or  some  other  state.  But  I  think  in  that  case  it 
was  Johnsonville  and  my  vote  was  not  decisive.  That, 
plus  my  understandable  desire  to  see  the  steam  plant 
built  in  West  Memphis  under  the  Dixon-Yates  plan, 
those  are  the  only  two  votes  that  represent  any 
deviation  whatever  from  my  strong  advocacy  of  TVA. 


DR.  CRAWFORD! 


You  have  a  remarkable  ability  to  look  at  this 
question,  I  suppose  considering  your  association  with 
both  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  with  Arkansas, 
But  what  do  you  think  the  result  would  have  been  had 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd.) 


an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  been  established  along 
the  same  lines  at  TVA? 


MR.  HAYS: 


The  people  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  would  be 
probably  the  only  states  to  have  much  interest  in 
it.   Unlike  the  Tennessee  River  which  traverses  so 
many  states,  the  Arkansas,  the  main  stem,  of  course, 
is  found  only  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas.  But  you  can  leave  Kansas  and  Colorado, 
particularly  Colorado,  out  of  consideration.  However, 
Kansas  probably  would  have  had  different  posture 
since  without  big  development  it  has  little  interest 
in  this  stream  that's  so  shallow  there.   It  might 
have  been  quite  different  if  you  had  pushed  the 
waters  back  and  developed  methods  of  conserving 
water  for  operations  there.  But  at  any  rate  you 
can  say  that  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  would  have  been 
just  as  enthused  over  this  kind  of  public  service 
agency  as  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  the 
principal  states  of  the  Tennessee  valley. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  know  the  states.  They  are  quite  happy  with 
the  way  they  have  developed.  What  is  your  time 
schedule,  Mr.  Hays? 
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MR.  HAYS:  I'm  going  to  have  to  shut  it  off  I  suspect 

when  my  wife's  guests  come.   She's  having  a  little 
luncheon  for  some  friends. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suspect  since  we're  past  the  noon  hour  that 

we'd  better  stop,  Mr.  Hays. 


